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NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS 


(The  catalog  numbers  assigned  to  new  issues 
published  here  are  supplied  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  "Current  Coins  of  the  World",  pub- 
lished and  copyrighted  by  Western  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Whitman  Publishing  Div.,  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  USA.  No  further  use  of  these  cata- 
log numbers  in  any  other  publication  is  auth- 
orized. ) 

ISRAEL 

Y59  1 Agora  5733  (1973);  Aluminum 

Y60  5 Agorot  5733  (1973);  Copper-Nickel 

Y6l  10  Agorot  5733  (1973);  Copper-Nickel 

Y62  25  Agorot  5733  (1973);  Copper-Nickel 

Y63  l/2  Pound  5733  (1973);  Copper-Nickel 

Y6h  1 Pound  5733  (1973);  Copper-Nickel 
(Note:  All  above  (Y59_64)  are  25th 

Anniversary  Commemoratives  and  have 
a Hebrew  inscription. ) 

MACAO 

Y3a  50  Avos  1972,  Cupro-Nickel  (23- 5mm) 
NEPAL 

Y106  10  Paisa  Samvat  2029  (1973);  Brass 

(21mm) 

RWANDA 

Y7  200  Francs  1972,  .800  Fine  Silver  (32nm) 
FAO  Coinage  and  10th  Anniv.  of  Inde- 
pendence 

(Note:  This  is  a correction  of  this 

listing  in  the  Feb.  1973  NI  Bulletin 
which  listed  the  metal  content  as 
cupro-nickel  in  error. ) 

/VWVWWVVWWvVsAAWWVVWNA^WWWyWWVV^ 
DALLAS  CHAPTER  PROGRAM  AND  MEETING  ANNOUNCEMENT 


One  Hundred  Seventh  meeting  of 
NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL  (DALLAS) 

Wednesday,  May  l6,  1973;  7 : 30  PM 
Community  Room  (East  Side) 

63OO  East  Mockingbird  Lane 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  USA 

PROGRAM:  "40  Years  of  Chinese  Crowns" 

SPEAKER:  Jack  E.  Lewis 

Founder  member  and  one  of  the  chief  "workers" 
of  NI,  Jack  E.  Lewis,  will  heed  the  call  and 
squeeze  in  another  task  by  giving  this  month's 
Dallas  Chapter  program.  His  subject  will  be 
Chinese  Crowns  for  the  period  of  approximately 
1890  to  1930‘  Color  slides  will  be  presented. 
Auction,  Door  Prizes  and  Free  Coffee  as  usual. 
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INSIDE  N.  I. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 


APRIL  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP:  Membership  Applications  Numbers 

855-859  published  in  the  April  1973  NI  Bulletin  have  been  admitted 
to  membership. 

MAY  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP:  The  following  persons  have  applied 

for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1,  1973; 
their  membership  will  become  effective  that  date. 

(MT  = Will  Trade  by  Mail) 

860-MT  Emil  M.  Ilko,  3200  Sixth  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92103 
(Crowns  of  Europe,  Hungary) 

86l  Walter  Daran,  49  Markwood  Road,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  11375 
(Canadian  Silver  Dollars) 

862- MT  William  E.  Anderson,  108  E.  13th,  SandSprings,  Okla.  7406j 

(World  Commemoratives,  Early  India  and  British  Native 
States,  Greek  and  India  PAP) 

863- MT  L.  R.  Knight,  P.  0.  Box  19531;  Dallas,  Texas  75219 

(World  Crowns  and  Mexico) 

864- MT  Thomas  Alvin  Norris,  2624  Memorial  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22306 

(All  Areas  Japanese) 

865  T.  L.  Qualls,  11631  Kirkvalley,  Houston,  Texas  7703^ 

(German  Empire  and  States) 

866  Joe  P.  Venner,  6527  Gaston  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  75214 

(World  Types) 

CORRECTION  OF  APRIL  LISTING: 

858-MT  Gordon  Andreas  Singer,  3^-25  Tulane  Drive,  No.  12,  W.  Hyattsville, 
Md.  20783  --  (Medieval  European  Coinage) 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST:  A new  membership  list  effective  May  1,  1973  will  be 

included  in  this  month's  mailing.  All  members  are  requested  to  keep 
the  contents  of  this  list  confidential.  Do  not  recopy  the  list  or 
allow  any  non-member  use  of  the  list  without  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Please  check  your  individual  listing  to  see  if  it  is 
correct.  Any  corrections  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  membership 
chairman.  Jack  E.  Lewis,  at  the  regular  club  mailing  address. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Inadvertantly,  the  plates  for  the  article  "Copper 

Coins  of  the  Bahmani  Shahs  of  Gulbarga",  published  on  pages  5-22 
of  the- January  1973  issue,  were  reduced  25$  from  actual  size.  Our 
apologies  go  out  to  the  author,  Mr.  Richard  K.  Bright,  for  this 
error. 


OOOOO 
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RHODESIA: 

The  story  of 
Cecil  John  Rhodes 

by  Bill  McIntyre 

CECIL  JOHN  RHODES,  bom  1853,  was  the  son  of  a poor  English  Anglican 
minister.  His  life  as  a boy  was  as  uneventful  as  most,  except  for 
his  avoidance  of  the  frills  and  coquetry  of  the  opposite  sex.  His 
father  hoped  that  this  last  of  his  four  sons  would  enter  the  ministry 
as  he  himself  had.  The  boy  was  very  bright  and  intelligent  but,  alas 
had  no  interest  in  school.  His  health  was  definitely  in  jeopardy  by 
the  damp  climate  and  Cecil  showed  what  today  would  be  diagnosed  as  a 
heart  ailment  and  tuberculosis. 

Cecil  wanted  to  become  a lawyer  much  to  his  father's  distaste.  His 
aunt  Sophia  Peacock,  he  hoped  after  finishing  public  schooling  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  would  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  attend  Cambridge 
or  Oxford.  However,  fate  was  to  change  his  immediate  plans. 

A London  doctor  advised  him  and  his  family  that  young  Rhodes  should 
move  to  a drier  and  sunnier  climate.  As  his  brother  Herbert  already 
had  settled  in  Natal  province  in  South  Africa,  it  was  decided  by  Aunt 
Sophy,  with  2000  pounds,  to  send  him  there  and  get  him  settled  in  a 
comfortable  manner. 

His  voyage  to  South  Africa  certainly  gave  the  young  man  time  to  reflect 
upon  his  future  endeavors.  Armed  with  several  Greek  and  Roman  Classics 
he  was  to  forge  a new  Africa,  almost  a new  World. 

Upon  arriving  in  Natal,  learning  that  his  brother  was  establishing  a 
cotton  plantation,  Rhodes  set  out  to  find  his  brother.  When  he  arrived 
he  found  his  brother's  enterprise  in  poor  straits.  He  had  gone  to  the 
Vaal  River  valley  in  the  Orange  Free  State  to  search  for  diamonds  with 
some  of  his  friends.  In  1870,  his  brother  returned  from  his  fruitless 
search  of  the  elusive  black  rocks.  Cecil  and  Herbert  Rhodes  decided 
to  give  the  cotton  farm  a try.  The  first  crop  was  a failure,  but  the 
second  was  a rousing  success.  At  this  time  brother  Herbert  was  in- 
spired a second  time  with  the  lure  of  those  white  gems.  Young  Cecil 
was  left  to  run  the  farm  and  experience  a crop  failure  due  to  locusts 
and  other  pests. 

During  the  month  of  October  1871,  discouraged,  he  set  out  in  an  ox 
cart  for  the  new  diamond  fields  in  western  Orange  Free  State  to  try 
his  luck.  His  trek  across  the  mountains  and  through  the  kloppie 
strewn  valleys  to  the  west  inspired  him  with  the  endless  beauty  of  the 
African  wild. 

Rhodes,  like  many  others  staked  his  claim  on  the  De  Beers  farm.  He, 
unlike  many  others,  sought  to  improve  his  diggings  with  better  methods 
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and  machinery.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  persistent  of  this 
world  will  know  either  failure  or  success  of  an  innumerable  factor. 
Rhodes  was  destined  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  know  most  of  the  lat- 
ter. His  temporary  aim  was  for  his  thirst  of  knowledge  (Oxford).  He 
worked  hard  on  his  claim  and  earned  enough  to  buy  up  other  surrounding 
claims.  This  technique,  called  "cornering  the  market",  was  his  pass- 
word to  money,  fame  and  power.  Rhodes  gathered  around  him  a circle 
of  friends  from  the  rather  crude  assortment  of  miners.  These  friends 
were  to  remain  loyal  through  thick  and  thin.  Some  scoffed  at  his  de- 
sire for  further  knowledge  but,  in  the  main,  most  respected  him  for 
his  outstanding  abilities. 

On  1J  October  1873  Rhodes  entered  Oriel  College  at  Oxford.  Part  of 
the  die  was  cast.  What  he  wanted  to  do,  he  would  do.  In  the  face  of 
absolute  determination,  young  Rhodes  played  his  part  as  surely  as  any 
diehard  prospector.  He  left  college  due  to  health  reasons,  but  de- 
termined to  return. 

Rhodes  worked  ardently  at  making  the  diamondmines  cough  up  their 
precious  store.  At  the  advent  of  flooding,  he  purchased  the  only 
steam  engine  in  the  country  from  a resolute  farmer  and  solved  his 
financial  needs  during  a decline  in  the  gem  market. 

History  was  marching  on.  The  Transvaal  was  annexed,  causing  the  first 
of  Great  Britian's  foibles  to  come  to  light.  The  Boers  would  have  no 
truck  with  the  Giant's  interference  with  their  precious  independence. 

The  famous  battle  of  Majuba  occurred  in  which  a column  of  British 
infantry  and  Cape  auxiliaries  faced  defeat  in  a brilliait  tactical 
exercise  of  ambush  and  guerilla  harrying  actions. 

Rhodes,  deciding  that  if  he  was  to  succeed  with  his  aims,  would  have 
to  enter  politics.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  to  the  Cape  Parliament 
from  an  all  Boer  district,  Barkley  West.  He  would  try  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  war  and  to  obtain  the  unity  of  British  and  Dutch  descendents 
of  South  Africa. 

In  l88l,  the  now  accomplished  politician  and  diamond  entrepreneur 
achieved  the  culmination  of  his  primary  goal  — education.  He  received 
his  BA.  and  MA. 

Rhodes  ambition  to  comer  the  diamond  market  achieved  the  amalgamation 
of  the  original  De  Beers  claims.  Unsatisfied  in  not  controlling  the 
complete  area  of  diamond  claims,  Rhodes  went  to  London  to  secure  money 
from  the  Rothschilds  banking  group  to  buy  out  the  remaining  concern. 

To  accomplish  this  monumental  task,  a check  was  written  on  the  Kimberly 
Branch  of  the  bank,  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank  Ltd.,  on  the  account  of 
De  Beers  ConsolidatedMines,  Ltd.  payable  to  the  liquidators  of  the 
Kimberly  Central  A.  llg.  Co.  Ltd.  for  the  sum  of  5, 338>650  pounds.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  largest  checks  ever  to  be  written  by  one  private 
business,  payable  to  another,  in  recorded  history. 

Rhodes,  during  his  amalgamation  process,  acquired  partners.  The  most 
notable  of  these  were  Rudd,  Alfred  Biet,  and  Barney  Bamato.  These 
men  were  accomplished  successful  businessmen.  Rhodes  triumphed  over 
all  and  was  permanently  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Rhodes  not  only  controlled  the  diamonds,  but  successfully  controlled 
the  gold  fields  of  the  rand  in  northwestern  Transvaal  also. 
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These  achievements  were  but  the  spark  to  his  greater  dream.  His 
greatest  ambition  was  reflected  in  a statement  to  his  associates. 

The  entrepreneur,  looking  at  a map  of  Africa  of  which  all  of  the 
British  possession  were  painted  red,  remarked:  "I  want  to  see  all 

that  red,  this  is  my  dream.".  He  was  referring  to  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  the  independent  republics  of  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  territory  north  including  what  is  today  Rhodesia,  Zambia,  and 
Malawi.  He  also  endeavored  within  his  lifetime  to  establish  a Cape- 
town to  Cairo  railway. 

Rhodes  saw  that  this  undertaking  was  normally  the  function  of  govern- 
ments and  their  resources.  But,  because  the  home  government  was  par- 
ticularly stingy  during  this  period,  he  decided  that  through  his 
genius  he  could  conquer  this  enormous  area,  himself.  It  was  not  only 
for  political  and,  therefore  economic  reasons,  that  he  wished  to  under- 
take this  project;  but  there  was  the  often  told  stories  of  the  Land 
of  Ophir,  the  land  of  the  immense  gold  reef.  To  implement  this  under- 
taking, he  and  his  associates  formed  the  British  South  African  Company. 
To  get  royal  approval  of  his  scheme,  he,  through  gifts  of  position 
and  stock  within  the  company,  managed  to  have  the  Duke  of  Albercom 
sway  Queen  Victoria  to  grant  the  company  a royal  charter  with  not 
only  economic  rights,  but  also  political  rights. 

So,  bom  of  l8th  century  anachronisms,  the  company  begain  to  exploit 
the  Matebelle  and  Mashonas,  native  tribes  ruled  by  King  Lobengula  in 
the  area  of  present  day  Bulyayo  and  Salisbury,  Rhodesia.  By  warfare 
and  other  tactics  the  chartered  company,  through  his  direction, 
managed  to  put  the  natives  on  reservations. 

To  gain  the  support  he  needed  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  chartered 
company,  he  sought  to  form  a coalition  of  the  Boer  and  Anglican  int- 
erests in  the  Cape  Parliament.  As  a direct  result  of  this  he  was 
elected  by  his  peers  as  Prime  Minister  of  that  august  body. 

Working  privately,  he  saw  that  the  real  stumbling  block  to  his  ob- 
jective was  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  As  he  had 
several  times  tried  to  negotiate  with  this  stubborn  man  of  biblical 
morals,  he  sought  his  removal  in  a most  unmannerly  method.  So  was 
bom  the  infamous  Jameson  Raid. 

Because  of  the  methods  he  used  to  accomplish  his  ends  with  people  he 
was  dealing  with,  he  was  often  privately  censured.  The  favorite  means 
of  doing  this  was  what  he  called  "squaring  it  with  the  fellow",  or  as 
we  would  now  call  it  "buying  him  off". 

There  was  one  person  Rhodes  did  not  ever  have  to  square.  That  man  was 
his  close  friend  and  doctor.  Dr.  Leander  Starr  Jameson.  Jameson  trust- 
ed and  supported  his  friend's  motives  and  actions  explicitly.  Dr. 
Jameson  was  therefore  the  instrument  of  the  raid. 

The  raid's  purpose  was  to  be  threefold.  First,  to  give  the  Uitlander 
miners  of  Johannesburg  in  the  Transvaal  voting  franchise;  second,  to 
remove  the  stubborn  old  man  Kruger  from  office  by  kidnapping;  and, 
thirdly,  to  provide  access  through  and  economically  exploit  the  Trans- 
vaal with  the  approval  of  the  everloving  guardian  of  oppressed  peoples, 
the  British  Colonial  Office. 

The  Uitlanders  were  foreign  miners,  mostly  of  British  and  American 
nationality,  residing  and  working  in  the  Johannesburg  gold  mining 
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district.  These  Uitlanders,  as  the  Boers  called  them,  were  a sinful 
people  and,  like  all  miners,  preferred  illegitimate  forms  of  amusement 
such  as  bawdy  houses  and  lots  of  liquor.  The  Boer  farmers  of  the 
republic  thought  this  moral  lack  of  good  judgment  was  indeed  deplorable 
and  certainly,  if  given  franchise,  they  would  wreck  the  biblical 
standards  of  the  country. 

Rhodes  reasoned  it  otherwise.  To  him  history  had  to  march  and  he  would 
simply  shove  it  along.  Besides,  he  reasoned  that  the  Boer  government 
stood  in  the  way  by  granting  important  trading  concessions  to  the 
Germans  instead  of  his  company. 

To  resolve  this  roadblock  he  would  have  his  friend  Dr.  Jim  launch 
from  the  border  a protective  reaction  raid  in  support  of  the  miners 
revolution.  The  revolution  fizzled  but  Dr.  Jim,  at  the  head  of  his 
para -adventure  military  column,  did  not  know  this.  Kruger  however, 
was  alarmed,  much  like  a bull,  and  saw  an  enemy  coming.  He  quietly 
called  out  his  Boer-Burgher  commando  to  the  tune  of  5000  men  and 
captured  this  impudent  treasonous  group  of  mauraders.  He  promptly 
clapped  them  into  jail.  Court  was  convened  and  fines,  sentences  and 
death  were  declared  to  be  the  penalties. 

The  Cape  Parliament  arose  in  furor  that  their  Prime  Minister  should 
be  involved  in  such  a fiasco.  Rhodes  resigned.  Meanwhile,  Kruger 
relented  and  permitted  the  freedom  and  penalties  to  be  bought  off  by 
Rhodes.  Kruger  said,  "It's  too  bad  we  didn't  catch  the  real  rascal". 

The  Imperial  Government  demanded  an  inquiry  and  sentencing  of  the 
chief  offenders,  among  them  Dr.  Jim.  Rhodes  went  to  London  to  face 
the  music.  The  real  tune  was  that  much  of  the  royalty,  the  foreign 
office,  and  parliament  were  accessories  after  the  fact.  Nothing  much 
was  done  as  the  common  people  approved  of  Rhodes  and  his  action. 

This  did  not  deter  the  Foreign  Office  as  it  planned  and  provoked  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  just  three  years  later  for  much  the  same  reason  as  the 
diamond  grab  in  1877.  The  Boer  War  of  1899-1902  did  fulfill  Rhodes' 
dream  of  a united  South  Africa  under  the  imperial  flag.  It  made  way 
for  the  British  domination  of  the  African  colonial  scene  for  the  next 
fifty  plus  years. 

One  wonders,  numismatically,  whether  this  African  giant  acknowledged 
and  used  the  various  Orange  Free  State  patterns  and  the  general  coin- 
age of  the  Transvaal,  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  man  he  so  despised. 
Rhodes  must  have  seen  the  humor  involved  of  Kruger's  obvious  dismay 
for  the  error  coinage  of  1892.  The  errors  — the  double  keisselboom, 
or  double  shaft,  for  the  voortrecker  wagon,  and  the  designers  initials 
under  the  bust  of  Kruger,  caused  President  Kruger  to  immediately  re- 
call these  offending  coins.  As  coinage  was  scarce  in  the  hinterland 
of  Africa;  it  is  assuredly  so  that  he  used  both  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  banknotes. 

Rhodes  was  buried  in  the  land  of  his  vision  in  1902,  but  numismatically, 
historically,  and  politically  his  dream,  though  altered,  lives  on. 

Rhodes  did  live  to  see  the  area  to  the  north  named  for  him.  Numis- 
maticaTly,  his  name  lives  through  the  coinage  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
with  its  symbolic  miner's  pick  which  never  saw  the  dust  of  much  gold. 
The  celebrated  Southern  Rhodesian  Commemorative  of  1953  which  bears 
his  effigy  and  epitaph  shows  the  spirit  of  this  Great  Founder.  The 
coinage  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyassaland,  and  the  coinage  of  the  Republic 
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of  Rhodesia  carry  forth  the  theme  of  greatness  of  Rhodes ' dream. 

Historically,  Rhodes  was  used  as  he  used  the  imperial  factor  for  the 
continuing  dream  of  his  greatness.  It  has  been  said  that  greatness 
is  not  always  the  same  as  virtue,  but  there  is  always  virtue  existing 
within  it. 

The  collector  of  Rhodesian  coinages  will  find  that  he  has  pitted 
himself  against  some  of  the  hardest  to  find  coins  in  the  world. 

Thanks  to  the  collectors  and  dealers  in  North  American  his  task, 
though  time  consuming  and  persistent,  may  prove  fruitful.  The  coin- 
ages of  1944,  19^5  and  1946  are  indeed  a challenge.  Because  of  the 
Crown  Colony  status  much  of  the  silver  coinage  was  withdrawn  to  pay 
the  war  debt  of  the  mother  country.  The  Elizabeth  coinage  of  1954 
will  prove  to  be  a challenge,  beacuse  of  its  poor  wearing  qualities 
which  caused  much  of  it  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  coinage  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  present  some  collector  diffi- 
culties due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  bronze  coinage  of  some  dates 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  Also,  the  1956  and  1957  half-crowns  are 
difficult  to  obtain  unless  one  is  willing  to  pay  a generous  amount. 
The  two  most  difficult  coins  to  obtain  are  the  1956  half-crown  and 
the  1965  six  pence.  There  are  many  sleepers  in  the  various  series 
of  Rhodesian  coinage  as  the  accompanying  chart  will  show. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  most  British  and  South  African  dealers 
stocks  of  Rhodesian  coinage  has  hardly  been  tapped.  One  should  be 
very  wary  of  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  any  specimen. 


RHODESIAN  COINAGE:  So.  Rhodesia,  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Republic  of 

Rhodesia. 

METALLIC  CONTENT:  Copper-Nickel,  Bronze,  .925  Silver,  .5OO  Silver. 

MINTS : London,  Pretoria 
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STATUS  OF  COINAGE  AREA: 


Pre  1932- 

1932- 

1955- 

1964- 

1970- 


British  South  Africa  Chartered  Co. 
British  Sterling  Coinage 
Southern  Rhodesia  issued  MONARCH 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  " 

Rhodesia,  UDI-  11  Nov.  1965  " 

Republic  17  Feb.  1970  ARMS 


The  following  chart  shows  the  specimen  coinage  available  to  collectors. 


CODE:  R = Rare,  S = Scarce,  P = Plentiful 
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AN  EIGHT  FALUS  OF  BUKHARA 


by  Patrick  D.  Hogan 


F<l0.t  a falus  of  the  1330's  (19H- 


Illustrated  here  is  what  is 
apparently  an  unpublished 
denomination  of  the  Bukharan 
amirate.  The  coin,  which 
is  in  the  collection  of  NI 
member  Dan  Ching,  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  simply 


1921),  with  the  reverse 
legend  " falus /daribe".  But 


on  closer  inspection  it  can 
?-  ‘IxIk.a  be  seen  that  the  bottom 


word  is  not  "daribe"  (mean- 
ing "struck")  but  some 


other  word.  I suggest  that  the  word,  which  is  however  incomplete  on 
this  specimen,  is  "hesht",  the  Indian  form  for  the  number  eight. 

Though  the  "he",  i.e.,  the  first  letter  of  the  word,  is  not  on  the 
coin,  the  balance  can  certainly  be  read  as  "shin"  and  "te",  i.e., 

" ..  sht".  As  R.  S.  Yeoman's  "Modem  World  Coins",  10th  Edition,  lists 
a "4  falus"  (Y-5),  it  can  be  assumed  that  this  coin  fits  into  the 
general  patter  of  pre-1336H  coinage  and  is  an  8 falus.  The  Bukhara 
coins  of  the  1336-1337  period  also  employ  Indian  numeral  forms  for 
their  denominations. 

The  particulars  of  the  8-falus  are:  weight  2.29  grams,  size  17mm. 

The  date  is  mostly  off  the  flan,  and  only  the  tops  of  the  date  finds 
room  on  the  coin,  133x*  This  coin  can  only  be  assumed  to  have  been 
struck  by  'Alim  between  the  dates  1330-1336  (19H-18). 

Another  unlisted  coin  of  'Alim  is  also  owned  by  Dan.  It  is  a falus  of 
(13)32  which  can  only  be  termed  as  a variety  of  Y-4.  It  has  a partial 


date  on  an  ornament  on  one  side.  The  coin  weighs  2.56  grams  and 
measures  l6mm.  This  poses  a question  concerning  the  4 and  8 falus 
coins.  Does  the  4 falus  weigh  in  relation  to  the  eight-falus,  i.e., 
about  1.15  grams?  Was  this  system  a new  reform  of  ca.  1334?  Ap- 
parently the  Mangit  government  attempted  some  sort  of  system  of  de- 
nominations first  in  about  1334,  for  we  see  here  that  earlier  coins, 
without  a denomination  (for  "falus"  is  only  recently  used  as  a denom- 
ination, for  many  years  it  was  inscribed  on  Islamic  coins  and  meant 
only  "copper")  weigh  more  than  the  "new  8-falus". 
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Bruce  Smith 


N THE  COURSE  OF  RESEARCH  FOR  A BOOK  I AM  WRITING,  I CAME 
across  the  following  passage  in  the  February  1834 
Chinese  Repository  published  in  Canton  in  south  China: 

"The  use  of  silver  coin,  however,  appears  to  be 
increasing  among  the  Chinese,  as  by  recent  accounts 
we  learn  that  silver  dollars  have  been  made  in 
Fuh-keen  (i.e.  Fukien  Province)  and  other  places 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  "•*- 


to  pay  the  troops  during  the  supression 
of  a rebellion  on  Taiwan  which  occured 
in  the  17th  year  of  Tao  Kuang  ( 1837 ) • 

What  coin  then  could  have  been  made 
in  Fukien  in  1833  or  1834?  I began 
to  look  more  closely  at  those  early 
Chinese  dollars. 

There  are  three  such  dollars  which 
are  undatable  in  themselves: 

1)  The  so-called  Second  Formosa 
dollar  (Kann  2)  dated  at  l853j 

2)  Another  Formosa  dollar,  similar 
to  the  first,  dated  at  1862 
(Kann  4); 


According  to  Kann's  "Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Coins"  (1966), 
the  first  Chinese  silver  dollar  was  made  in  Fukien  for  use  in  Taiwan 
(Kann  l) . However,  nearly  every  authority,  including  Kann,  dates 
the  coin  at  1837  or  1838,  first  because  the  coin  is  inscribed  "Made 
in  the  reign  of  Tao  Kuang  (1820-1850)",  and  secondly,  because  the 
coin  is  believed  to  have  been  issued 


3)  and  the  Changchow  dollar  in  three 
varieties,  dated  at  1864,  1865, 
and  1866  (Kann  5>  6 and  7 re- 
spectively) . 


God  of  Longevity  (Old  Man  dollar)  is  por- 
trayed on  obverse  of  silver  coin  listed  by 
Eduard  Kann  as  K-l.  Pieces  are  believed  to 
have  been  struck  between  1837  and  1845.  (W. 
von  Halle  collection.  Glendining  and  Co.  auc- 
tion, London,  England,  November  24,  1966) 


1 - Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  2,  February  1834,  p.  445 
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Kann  No . 2 


Kann  No . 4 


Two  thoughts  occurred  to  me  concerning  the  two  Formosa  dollars  (Kann 
2 and  4).  First,  because  their  designs  are  so  much  alike,  and  so 
unlike  any  other  coin,  they  must  have  been  made  about  the  same  time 
and  not  a decade  apart  as  Kann  suggests.  Their  weights,  25-0  and 
25*5  grams  respectively  are  also  very  close.  Secondly,  their  designs 
are  relatively  well  done  and  more  sophisticated  than  the  other  early 
dollars.  The  Greek  border  on  these  coins  is  too  much  of  an  innovation 
and  too  well  done  to  represent  only  the  second  attempt  at  coinage. 
Moreover,  their  low  weights  in  comparison  to  other  dollars  (Old  Man 
dollar  26.8  grams;  Changchow  dollars  25*7  to  27*2  grams)  seems  to 
indicate  they  were  issued  later  and  not  concurrently  with  a heavier 
coin  --  especially  in  the  l860's  when  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion  had 
caused  a coin  shortage  and  a rise  in  the  relative  value  of  silver. 

Their  weights  are  closer  to  the  other  Formosa  dollar  (Kann  3)  which 
is  dated  "First  year  of  Tung  Chih  (l86l)".  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
"Second  Formosa  Dollar"  (Kann  2)  and  the  1862  Formosa  Dollar  (Kann  4) 
were  actually  issued  about  the  same  time  and  that  the  1862  Dollar 
(Kann  4)  was  made  before  the  "1853"  Dollar  (Kann  2)  as  its  design 
is  somewhat  cruder  than  the  latter's  and  probably  represents  the 
first  attempt  at  a Greek  boarder.  This  would  make  Kann  2 the  third 
or  possibly  fourth  Formosa  Dollar. 

But  all  this  leaves  the  Changchow  Dollars  out  of  place.  Their 
weights  seem  to  indicate  they  were  issued  before  the  Formosa  Dollars, 
and  most  likely  before  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion  (l851-l864).  This  must 
be,  because  the  Old  Man  Dollar  (Kann  l),  the  Changchow  Dollars  (Kann 
5>  6 and  7)>  and  all  three  Formosa  Dollars  (Kann  2,  3 and  *0  were 
actually  made  in  Fukien,  perhaps  all  in  the  Changchow  area,  as  Taiwan 
was  a very  barbarous  area  at  this  time  and  could  not  have  produced 
such  coins.  Even  the  cast  cash  coins  for  Taiwan  were  made  in  Fukien, 
so  struck  silver  coins  are  out  of  the  question. 
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Kann  No . 7 


Why  then  did  Kann  date  these  coins  so  late?  On  page  20  of  his  "Cata- 
logue" Kann  explains  that  the  "signatures"  on  the  coins  are  thought 
by  some  Chinese  experts  to  be  weights,  something  to  the  effect  of 
} "weight  seventy  four".  If  this  is  true,  then  there  is  no  basis  for 
dating  them  in  the  mid  l860's,  because  Kann  gives  them  that  date  on 
the  basis  of  his  decipherment  of  the  "signatures"  as  those  of  generals 
of  the  i860 ' s period.  Nevertheless,  he  quotes  on  pages  22  and  23  a 
passage  from  the  book  "China  and  the  Chinese"  written  in  1846  by  one 
Henry  Charles  Sirr,  which  reads  in  part: 

"The  present  emperor,  Tao  Kuang,  a short  time  ago, 
issued  a coin  to  imitate  the  Spanish  dollar,  with 
which  the  troops  were  paid.  This  coin  is  about  the 
same  weight  as  the  dollar,  having  inscribed  on  it  in 
Chinese  and  Manchu:  'Soldiers  Pay'. "2 

If  it  is  the  Changchow  dollar  described  here,  then  it  would  have  to 
have  been  issued  about  1842  to  184-5 . Oddly  enough,  Arthur  Coole  in 
"Coins  in  China's  History"  makes  this  statement: 

"In  1844  the  Fukien  Provincial  government  issued 
another  silver  coin  at  Changchow  with  only  characters 
on  it.  The  issue  soon  deteriorated  and  went  out  of 
circulation. "5 

Reverend  Coole  may  be  correct,  but  he  gives  no  indication  of  his 
sources.  The  variance  in  weights  of  the  dollars,  27*2  to  25*7  grams, 
seems  to  indicate  that  a deterioration  took  place. 


2 - The  quote  is  from  Kann;  I have  not  seen  the  book. 

3 - 4th  Edition  1965*  P-  5* 
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In  1927>  Kann  mentioned  in  his  book  "Currencies  in  China"  that  the 
Changchow  dollar  had  been  described  by  S.  W.  Williams  in  a book  en- 
titled "Chinese  Commerical  Guide"  published  in  Hong  Kong  in  l863.1+ 
If  this  is  true,  then  the  dollars  were  made  before  1864.  But  when? 


Later  in  my  research,  I found  in  the  1858  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
Journal'4 5 6  a clear  "illustration"  of  a Changchow  dollar  (Kann  5 type). 
The  illustration  appeared  in  an  article  entitled  "Coins  of  the  Ta 
Ts'ing  Dynasty"  by  Alexander  Wylie,  presented  as  a talk  before  the 
Society  on  November  17,  1857*  He  translated  the  "signature"  as 
"value  seventy  four"  — the  weight  of  the  coin  — though  Kann  would 
reject  the  same  translation  nearly  a century  later. 


Certainly  then,  the  Changchow  dollars  are  older  than  had  been  be- 
lieved. Wylie  states  that  the  coin  was  issued  by  provincial  auth- 
orities during  the  reign  of  Tao  Kuang.  S W.  Williams  in  "The 
Middle  Kingdom"  (1883)°  makes  the  same  statement.  Both  Wylie  and 
Williams  were  numismatists  of  the  day  who  specialized  in  Chinese 
coins.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  dollars  were  actually  made  some- 
time during  the  l840's.  Wylie,  Williams,  Coole  and  Henry  Charles 
Sirr  all  agreed  to  that.  But  why  issued  "soldiers  pay"  dollars  in 
l844  as  Coole  and  Sirr  suggest?  Although  there  were  peiodic  en- 
counters with  pirates  as  there  had  been  for  years,  there  was  no 
fighting  going  on  at  that  time  in  or  around  Fukien.  A few  years 
earlier,  however,  from  1839  to  1842  the  Chinese  were  at  war  with 
Britain  in  the  so-called  Opium  War.  It  seems  more  reasonable  that 
the  coins  were  produced  during  that  conflict,  than  later  during 
peacetime. 


Changchow  sits  on  the  Kiulung  River  a few  miles  inland  from  the 
seaport  of  Amoy.  Amoy  was  fired  on  accidentally  by  the  British 
on  July  2,  1840,  but  no  fight  ensued  as  the  British  ship  was  headed 
farther  north.  Later,  the  city  was  attacked  and  captured  after  one 
day's  resistance,  during  which  the  Chinese  fought  with  stones  and 
flintlocks,  on  August  26,  l84l.  It  was  then  occupied  by  the  British 
until  the  following  August  when  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  was  signed, 
ending  the  war.  If  we  assume  the  dollars  were  made  during  the  war, 
then  they  must  have  been  issued  between  January  1840  (the  war  began 
in  November  1839  at  Canton)  and  August  l84l.  The  only  plausible 
explanation  for  their  issue  after  the  war,  would  be  that  they  were 
"backpay"  for  the  soldiers.  And  two  years  is  a long  time  to  wait  to 
be  paid. 

What  then  was  the  dollar  "made  in  Fuh-keen  and  other  places,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  Empire"  in  1834?  It  wasn't  the  Old  Man  Dollar 
(Kann  l),  nor  any  of  the  Formosa  Dollars  (Kann  2,  3 and  4)  nor  the 
Changchow  Dollars  (Kann  5>  6 and  7)-  It  may  have  been  a presently 
unknown  type,  or  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  Spanish  Dollar,  or 
perhaps  the  Old  Man  Dollar  (Kann  l)  is  older  than  we  think? 


4 - Again,  the  quote  is  from  Kann;  I have  not  seen  the  book  yet. 

5 - North  China  Branch.  At  this  time  however  the  organization  went 

under  the  name  of  The  Shanghai  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 
The  1858  journal  was  the  only  one  under  that  name. 

6 - Volume  2,  p.  84. 
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Editor's  Note:  For  those  readers  who  do  not  have  access  to  Kann's 

"Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Coins",  the  following  is  a cross- 
reference  guide  to  W.  D.  Craig's  "Coins  of  the  World,  1750-1850", 
2nd  Edition  ( 1972) : 

Kann  1 (Old  Man  Dollar)  = Craig  25-3 

Kann  2 = Craig  25-4 

Kann  3 = Craig  25.3  (Variety) 

Kann  4 = Craig  25-5 

Kann  5*  6 and  7 = Craig  10.24  (Ration  Dollar) 


GERMANIC  COINAGE 
by  Morton  Blanc 

(Reprinted  from  "Third  Bulletin  for  1973"  hy  Alfred  Szego,  Oakdale, 
N.  Y.  11769>  with  Mr.  Szego 's  permission.) 
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The  history  of  Germany  and  its  coinage  is  not  only  interesting,  but 
romantic  and  tends  to  excite  the  imagination.  When  one  is  confronted 
with  names  such  as  Friedrich  the  Simple  (Meissen  li+06-40),  Johann  the 
Steadfast  (Saxony  1525-32)  and  Heinrich  the  Quarrelsome  (Bavaria  955- 
76)  and  assuming  that  the  names  are  indicative  of  their  characters 
you  realize  that  people  have  not  changed  too  drastically  over  the 
years.  Each  era  had  its  good  and  bad  leaders  which  consequently  af- 
fected the  lives  of  the  people. 

Recorded  Germanic  coinage  began  with  the  founding  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  by  Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks  800  to  8lU  AD,  although 
there  were  Germanic  mints  operated  by  the  Romans  during  the  declining 
years  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Coins  in  those  days  were  crude  and  badly  struck.  Since  there  were 
no  machines  as  yet  designed  to  mint  coins,  simpler  methods  had  to  be 
employed  such  as  a good  man  with  a strong  arm  and  a hammer.  Occasion- 
ally the  man  would  tire  and  as  a result  many  coins  of  that  period 
would  be  off  centered  and  with  bad  flanges.  Early  German  coins  were 
roughly  made  copies  of  the  Roman  silver  denar  portraying  imaginative 
portraits  of  Bishops,  Emperors  and  other  dignataries  of  the  individual 
States  or  Territories.  These  later  developed  into  Bracteates;  depict- 
ing Heraldic  lions,  wolves,  bears,  griffins  or  whatever  image  was 
prominent  at  that  time.  From  the  Bracteates  there  ensued  the  Dreier, 
Dreiling,  Pfennig,  Kreuzer,  Albus,  Schilling  and  an  endless  number  of 
denominations  up  to  the  Thaler  and  Doublethaler,  each  designed  to  be 
a mathematical  part  of  the  Thaler  which  fluctuated  violently  over 
the  years  as  prosperity  rose  and  fell  with  the  reigning  monarch’s 
ability  to  maintain  commerce  and  trade,  which  was  the  major  factor 
in  regulating  the  economic  stability  of  each  State  or  City. 

When  one  becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  some  thirty-eight 
Constituent  States;  plus  most  major  cities,  Langraviates,  Duchies, 
Abbeys,  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  countless  other  minor  provinces  each 
issuing  their  own  pfennigs,  kreuzers  and  schillings,  you  can  under- 
stand why  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a copy  of  each  German  coin  is 
practically  out  of  the  question  regardless  of  how  much  time  or  money 
one  has  to  invest.  It  therefore  behooves  the  collector  of  German 
coins,  or  any  series  of  ancient  coins  for  that  matter,  to  study  and 
examine  each  piece  that  he  acquires  as  though  it  were  to  be  the 
last  that  he  enters  into  his  collection,  the  next  one  is  always  an 
added  attraction. 

Most  German  coins  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century  were  not  attractive, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  were  downright  ugly  and  seemed  to 
have  only  existed  for  the  convenience  of  exchange.  However  as  the 
people  became  more  educated  and  intelligent  they  also  became  more 
artistic ; consequently  the  coinage  from  that  period  on  showed  remark- 
able ingenuity,  beauty  and  there  were  some  superb  examples  of  out- 
standing engraving.  Moreover  from  this  era  on  they  were  dated,  some- 
times in  Roman  numerals;  but  nevertheless  dated,  and  with  a portrait 
of  the  reigning  monarch  or  with  his  name  in  the  legend  and  sometimes 
both.  These,  along  with  books,  drawings  and  photographs  compiled  by 
dedicated  men  in  the  past  made  it  a much  simpler  task  in  identifying 
and  attributing  these  little  pieces  of  copper,  billon  and  silver  to 
their  proper  categories,  and  believe  me  that  without  these  books, 
drawings  and  photographs  that  is  all  these  pieces  of  metal  would  be, 
nothing  but  little  meaningless  bits  of  copper  and  silver.  I have 
found  from  experience  that  sometimes  the  book  is  more  important  than 
the  coin. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


J.  und  H.  Simmen:  "Schweizerische  Munzkataloge,  VII,  Solothurn", 

Schweizerische  Numismatische  Gesellschaft,  Bern  1972,  109  pp.,  ill* : 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  the  seventh  in  a series  of  catalogs 
of  Swiss  coins  designed  to  provide  full  coverage  to  the  coinages  of 
this  nation.  The  catalog  series  was  launched  in  1959  by  the  Swiss 
Numismatic  Society  and  it  can  be  said  that  all  of  the  catalogs  are  of 
great  quality  in  scholarship  and  that  the  quality  of  printing  is  the 
highest.  Anyone  interested  in  Swiss  cantonal  coinages  would  be  wise 
to  begin  buying  these  catalogs  for  their  reference,  despite  the  ap- 
parent language  problem. 

The  Solothurn  catalog  is  not  new.  It  was  published  in  the  Society's 
annual  journal  "Schweizerischen  Numismatischen  Rundschau"  between  the 
years  1939  and  1946,  with  an  interruption,  of  course,  during  the  War 
in  Europe.  However,  it  has  been  revised  and  supplemented  through  the 
Helvetische  Miinzenzeitung.  The  canton's  coins  are  fully  covered  from 
about  1260  to  1826  and  fully  illustrated. 

Reviewed  by  Patrick  D.  Hogan 

OOOOOO 


Donald  B.  Hull:  "Collectors'  Guide  to  Muhammadan  Coins  of  India", 

The  Author,  Alhambra,  Cal.  1972,  7&9  PP*  illus,  maps,  plus  11  pp. 
price  guide. : 

This  is  a very  valuable  book.  With  it  at  hand  the  non-specialist  can 
identify  his  Islamic  Indian  coins  to  a certain  degree.  The  coins  are 
mostly  illustrated  and  each  is  given  a break-down  of  the  legends  that 
appear  on  the  coin,  together  with  a translation  of  this  legend.  The 
basic  value  of  this  book  is  that  it  brings  together  in  one  volume  a 
large  proportion  of  the  coins  of  this  series.  Hitherto  one  had  to 
search  through  several  different  and  various  references,  museum  cata- 
logs and  journals.  Now  one  can  compare  his  coin  to  the  illustrations 
in  this  volume  and  at  least  get  an  idea  of  what  the  coin  may  be.  It 
minimizes,  but  does  not  altogether  eliminate,  the  search  through  other 
works.  It  is  a good  start;  we  need  such  guidebook  arrangements.  It 
is  too  bad  that  the  book  suffers  several  important  shortcomings. 

The  most  serious  short-coming  is  the  price,  which  is  $55*00.  The  book 
was  printed  in  a very  scarce  amount,  250  copies,  and  this  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  dearness  of  the  book.  The  size  is  8-l/4"  x 11".  Its 
second  short -coming  is  that  many  of  the  illustrations  are  very  weak,  as 
if  they  were  reproductions  of  photo-copied  illustrations.  It  is  also 
too  bad  that  the  author  did  not  have  access  to  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
Gov't  Museum  catalog  series,  which  would  have  allowed  him  better 
coverage  of  some  of  the  Central  Indian  Islamic  dynasties,  many  of 
which  are  passed  over  entirely  in  the  catalog.  Despite  these  obvious 
short-comings  the  book  is  a welcome  addition  to  Indian  numismatics 
and  will  prove  to  be  a standard  guidebook  for  this  series  until  a 
revised  work  is  published  or  a new  guidebook  is  printed. 

Reviewed  by  Patrick  D.  Hogan 
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WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 


by  Brace  Smith 


I.  The  Crown  Group 


COROA 

COURONNE  D 'OR 
CROWN 

CROWN  OF  THE  ROSE 

CROWN  OF  THE  DOUBLE  ROSE 

CORONADO 

CORNADO 

CORONAT 

ECU  A LA  COURONNE 


KROON 

KRONA 

KRONE 

KORONA 

KORUNA 


KRONENTHALER 
KRONHELLER 
CORONA  DANICA 
KRONTHALER 


The  Middle  Ages  was  a time  of  new  beginnings  in  the  monetary  systems 
of  many  of  the  kingdoms  which  replaced  the  western  Roman  Empire. 

Though  some  countries  continued  to  copy  the  Roman  system  — for  examp- 
le, France,  with  its  Denier,  named  after  the  Roman  denarius,  and 
England  with  its  silver  penny,  still  abbreviated  "d"  for  denarius  — 
others  established  new  systems  and  instituted  new  names.  One  such 
innovation  was  a Spanish  silver  coin  introduced  about  1290.  On  the 
obverse  was  a crowned  bust  of  King  Sancho  IV  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

The  reverse  shows  a cross  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  of  Castile. 
Though  the  coin  corresponded  closely  to  the  French  denier,  it  was 
instead  called  a Coronado  or  Coraado  meaning  crown,  because  of  its 
obverse.  The  denomination  apparently  died  out  in  Castile  and  Leon, 
about  1590,  but  it  survived  till  the  mid-l^OO's  in  Aragon. 

About  the  same  time,  the  French  issued  a gold  coin  which  had  on  its 
obverse  a shield  with  three  lis  and  a crown  above.  This  coin,  intro- 
duced in  1384,  was  called  an  Ecu  a la  Couronne,  that  is,  "shield  with 
a crown",  or  a Couronne  d'or,  "crown  of  gold". 

In  Poland,  still  another  coin  of  the  crown  group  was  issued  beginning 
in  1399-  The  coin  was  actually  a silver  Kwartnik,  but  because  the 
usual  obverse  design  of  King  Casimir  seated  was  replaced  by  a crown, 
the  coin  was  called  a Coronat,  meaning  crown.  This  coin  became  the 
main  currency  of  Poland  during  the  15th  century,  but  appears  to  have 
been  discontinued  around  1500. 

During  the  l6th  century,  Henry  VIII  of  England  introduced  a gold  coin 
similar  to  the  earlier  French  Ecu  a la  Couronne.  This  new  coin, 
first  issued  in  1523,  was  called  a Crown  of  the  Rose  because  the 
design  consisted  of  a crowned  shield  obverse,  and  a rose  on  the  re- 
verse. A few  years  later,  a similar  coin  called  a Crown  of  the  Double 
Rose  was  issued.  This  coin  had  the  crowned  shield  obverse  as  before, 
but  the  reverse  consisted  of  two  roses,  one  within  the  other,  with  a 
crown  above.  Both  of  these  coins  probably  refer  to  the  War  of  Roses, 
between  the  House  of  Lancaster  whose  badge  was  a red  rose  and  the 
House  of  York,  whose  badge  was  a white  rose.  The  conflict  was  ended 
when  Henry  VII,  father  and  immediate  predecessor  to  Henry  VIII,  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  married  Elizabeth  of  the  House  of  York. 

Some  of  Henry  VIII 's  Crowns  of  the  Double  Rose  contain  the  initials 
of  one  of  his  first  three  wives,  Katherin  of  Aragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Jane  Seymour. 
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These  two  crowns  were  the  forerunne.  : of  he  familiar  British  Crown, 
which  was  issued  in  gold  till  about  1672  and  in  silver  or  copper- 
nickel  from  1551  till  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  in  1908. 
Moreover,  this  silver  crown  has  lent  its  name  in  recent  years  to 
coins  of  any  country  which  are  dollar  or  crown  size  and  usually  of 
silver. 


In  the  early  17th  century,  a silver  coin  originally  worth  8 Marks 
s issued  by  Chrisian  III  of  Denmark.  This  coin,  first  minted  in 
19,  had  on  the  reverse  a crown  and  the  inscription  below:  "Corona 
lanica",  or  Danish  Crown,  by  which  the  coin  was  later  called.  Al- 
though the  Corona  Danica  described  here  was  apparently  coined  for 
only  one  year,  the  term  continued  to  be  used  for  the  Danish  Krone 
into  the  1770 ' s . 


* 

Da 


Beginning  in  1755?  a silver  coin  called  a Kronenthaler  was  issued  in 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  original  Kronenthaler,  this  coin,  is- 
sued under  Maria  Theresa,  was  Thaler-sized  and  bore  three  or  four 
crowns  on  the  obverse,  hence  the  name.  The  coin  continued  to  be 
minted  till  179^,  though  probably  not  in  the  Netherlands,  as  the 
French  had  overrun  the  country  in  1794.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of 
the  Kronenthaler,  for  between  1809  and  the  South  German  Currency  Con- 
vention of  1837*  the  German  States  of  Baden,  Nassau,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Bavaria,  Saxe-Coberg-Saalfield,  Saxe-Coberg-Gotha,  Waldeck,  and 
Wurttemburg  all  used  this  denomination,  though  the  design  of  the  coins 
varied  from  state  to  state.  Usually,  the  reverse  design  consisted  of 
a crowned  coat  of  arms.  The  Waldeck  coin  has  "Kronthaler  (another 
name  for  the  coin)  inscribed  around  the  edge. 

in  Portugal,  a gold  coin  was  issued  beginning  in  1836  which  had  as 
ne  reverse  design  a crowned  coat  of  arms,  below  which  was  inscribed: 
^5000  Reis".  Because  of  the  design  though,  the  coin  came  to  be  called 
a Coroa,  meaning  of  course,  crown. 


With  the  exception  of  Finland,  all  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  had 
their  own  form  of  the  "crown".  In  Sweden,  and  Iceland,  the  coin  was 
called  a Krona.  Sweden's  coin,  introduced  in  1873  and  coined  in  both 
gold  and  silver,  had  a crowned  coat  of  arms  on  the  reverse.  Among 
the  19th  century  issues,  the  1 krona  and  2 kronor  were  issued  in 
silver  and  had  two  lions  supporting  the  coat  of  arms.  The  20  kronor, 
in  gold,  had  simply  a draped  coat  of  arms.  The  5 and  10  kronor  how- 
ever, both  in  gold,  had  on  the  reverse  three  tiny  crowns  surrounding 
a numeral  indicating  the  value  of  the  coin.  Iceland's  Krona  was 
introduced  in  1925?  and  has  always  been  coined  of  base  metals.  The 
one  exception  is  a 500  kronur,  in  gold,  issued  in  1961  as  a commemor- 
ative. Originally,  the  coin  had  a crowned  coat  of  arms  on  the  obverse, 
but  since  the  creation  of  the  Republic  in  1944,  the  crown  has  been 
omitted;  a crown  without  a crown. 
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In  Denmark,  Greenland  and  Norway  the  crown  was  known  as  a Krone. 

Denmark's  krone  appeared  with  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system 
1873.  The  original  1 and  2 kroner  pieces  had  a crowned  coat  of 
s on  the  reverse  and  the  denomination  below.  Greenland,  a possess- 
ion of  Denmark,  introduced  its  Krone  in  1926.  At  first  the  Danish 
coat  of  arms  crowned  formed  the  obverse,  but  later  issues  showed  the 
Danish  and  Greenland  coat  of  arms  with  one  crown  above.  Norway's 
Krone  also  appeared  in  1873  with  its  decimal  system.  The  Kroner 
issued  during  the  19th  century,  1 and  2 kroner  in  silver  and  10  and 
20  kroner  in  gold,  all  had  the  crowned  coat  of  arms  with  the  denomination 
as  the  reverse  design. 
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The  Austro-Hungarian  empire  under  Franz  Joseph  had  its  Krone,  though 
in  Hungary  it  was  called  a Korona.  In  Austria,  Hungary  and  Liechten- 
stein, which  was  tied  to  the  Austrian  monetary  system,  the  denomination 
was  introduced  in  1892  as  part  of  the  new  currency  reform.  At  first, 
the  Austrian  1,  2 and  5 kronen  in  silver  had  on  the  reverse  a crown 
above  the  ,value.  The  gold  10,  20  and  100  kronen,  however,  had  the 
doubleheaded  Austrian  eagle  on  the  reverse  with  a crown  above.  The 
design  of  Hungary's  Korona  varied  considerably,  but  usually  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen  with  its  leaning  cross  can  be  found  somewhere  on  the 
coin.  This  crown  was  given  to  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king 
of  Hungary,  by  Pope  Sylvester  II  in  the  year  1000.  It  was  burie  d 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  when  found  again,  the  cross  which  sur- 
mounted it  had  been  bent  and  assumed  a leaning  position.  All  Hun- 
garian coins  issued  from  the  reign  of  Franz  Joseph  I (18I+8-I916)  to 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  in  19^,  depict  the  cross  in  this  position. 
The  one  exception  is  a 5 Pengo  piece  issued  in  19?8  to  commemorate 
the  900th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St.  Stephen.  The  obverse  of 
this  coin  shows  St.  Stephen  wearing  the  crown  as  it  appeared  before 
its  loss;  the  reverse  shows  the  crown  itself  with  the  cross  leaning. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  came  into  possession 
of  this  crown.  Today  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
government. 

The  country  of  Czechoslovakia  was  created  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War 'from  parts  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Their  basic 
monetary  unit  introduced  about  1920,  was  the  Koruna,  modeled  after 
the  Hungarian  Korona.  However,  Czechoslovakia  was  a republic  and 
though  the  coin  was  called  a "crown",  there  was  no  crown  upon  it 
except  in  the  coat  of  arms,  which  consisted  of  a crowned  lion  rampant. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  the  German  "protectorates"  of  Slovakia 
and  Bohemia -Moravia  also  used  the  Koruna. 

The  last  nation  to  issue  a "crown"  was  the  unfortunate  little  Baltic 
country  of  Estonia.  Created  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  and 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second, 
poor  Estonia  barely  had  a chance  to  issue  coins.  Its  crown,  known  as 
a Kroon,  was  introduced  in  192J.  Estonia,  too,  was  a Republic  and 
so  its  1 and  2 Krooni  pieces  do  not  bear  crowns.  The  obverse  of  the 
coins  usually  bear  the  coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  three  lions,  one 
above  the  <Sther,  surrounded  by  a wreath.  Four  different  reverses 
were  used,  *the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  Viking  ship  in  the 
193^  1 kroon  and  the  Castle  of  Tallinn  on  the  1930  2 krooni. 
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Liberia  1972  Proof  Set  and  other  coins:  1 cent,  pattern  1 cent,  2 
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